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gency that has arisen both by Deshbandhu's death and Lord
Birkenhead's speech.

Toung India, 30-7-1925

281.    THE CONGRESS UNEMPLOYED

Whilst I was discussing with friends the object of the All-
India Deshbandhu Memorial, certain friends asked, "Why
should not the maintenance of dependents of those who are in
prison or deported and alleviation of unemployment of Congress-
men who are starving by reason of their non-co-operation be one
of the objects, if not the object?" The same question has come
before me during my stay in Bengal in a variety of ways. In my
opinion, it is not possible to raise the fund suggested from all over
India and from all parties for such a purpose. So far as the
maintenance of the dependents of political prisoners and detenues
is concerned, it is a matter that requires most delicate handling and
must be left to each province to settle in the manner that may be
considered most suitable in that province. I cannot reconcile
myself to a permanent fund for that object. My own practical
experience in South Africa, and to a limited extent here, has shown
me that*very often undeserving people get relief and the deserving
are left out. A permanent fund for distant contingencies of this
nature offers temptation to those who do not mind living on
charity. * In order to obviate chances of dishonest practices, I had
to establish a settlement* in South Africa where all those who
needed and deserved relief .could be accommodated, fed, and
looked after. At a single strcjke it was possible by this arrange-
ment to save thousands of rupees, to provide for every honest case
of distress, to do absolute justice to everyone, to put people in
distress in ideal surroundings, to find useful employment for them
and to provide education for the children of such families. I sugges-
ted a similar course in Chittagong after the great strike in 1921.
There is danger of charity being misplaced unless drastic measures
as I have suggesteS be adopted to deal with ,cases of political im-
prisonment or detention. The real fight, if it is to come at all on
a large scale, is still to come. We shall have to pay a price
adequate to the freedom we want and, unless we think out and
devise some plan of meeting such contingencies in a reasonable
manner, in the struggle for freedom, it is possible for us to be
starved into an ignominious surrender. Apart, therefore, from the
Memorial and on the merits of the case, I am against